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SCHENECTADY WORKS GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


For the Betterment 
of Mankind 


N the rush of present-day living, very few 

of us ever stop for a moment to sum up 

the benefits of modern civilization or to con- 
trast them with past inconveniences. 


Electricity, for instance. Marvelous, we say, 
but there we stop. What makes it marvel- 
ous? Not what has been done, but rather 
what yet remains to be accomplished. It is 
the undeveloped possibilities of this magic 
force which make the whole world wonder 
what will come next. 


And it is the future which will determine just 
to what extent electricity may become a faith- 
ful servant of the public. The past achieve- 
ments of the General Electric Company are 
now everyday history—from the chaining of 
Nature to create electric power, to the vast 
number of ways for making that power use- 
ful in the daily life of every human being. 


Each year has seen some new contribution 
from G-E to the world’s progress. That this 
will continue is certain, because of the fact 
that this whole organization and its remark- 
able facilities are devoted to studying the 
requirements of mankind in every walk of 
life and fully satisfying them with something 
electrical. 
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There’s no workman 
like Hercules Dynamite 


One man with Hercules Dynamite can 
stump and brush an acre of unproduc- 
tive land—tripling its value—in three 
or four days. In draining land, one man 
can do the work of six. It is thus 
Hercules Dynamite greatly helps 
efficient farmers. 


No workman can be more dependable 
or efficient than Hercules Dynamite. 
So carefully is it prepared,so thoroughly 
tested, soaccurately weighed and packed, 
that each stick is of uniform quality and 
each box measures up to its full weight. 


In the mixing house, there is an example of the 
precision and alertness with which the men go 
about their work. The rythmic turn of the great 
rubber-shod wheels is closely watched. Weights 
and proportion of the ingredients are carefully 
checked that your dynamite may be most effective. 


Write today for the 68-page book ‘‘Progressive 
Cultivation’? which will give you complete in- 
formation about farm development and Hercules 
Dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
San Francisco 


Chattanooga Salt Lake City Hazleton, Pa. 


St. Louis 
Denver 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Joplin 
New York Wilmington, Del. 
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A Camera for Spring 


A camera is not all luxury altho it 
bears the usual luxury tax. Most 
of the owners of cameras find that 
it is a source of pleasure and also 
profit. Buy a camera which will 


give the results you are after. 


Highland Linen Paper 


Here is a very popular writing 
paper at a reasonable price. 
That price is a reduced price too. 
Fifty cents a box will secure a 
good quality of paper with a 
pleasing finish. 


Cornell Co-op. 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Professor Myers had both his B.S. and Ph.D. degrees conferred upon him by 
Cornell University. He is now professor of farm management at the College, 
and is at the same time running his own farm near Ithaca. In connection with 
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The quiet hills are all agloom below 

The sky where clouds are bathed in evening glow. 
The surface of the lake is gently stirred 

By vagrant winds that sigh or pass unheard; 

And lo, the sun has stretched a path of light 

Upon the water’s face to guide the flight 

Of eager Eros, unseen, hovering o’er 


Two lovers venturing toward a perilous shore. 
ALBERT W. SMITH ’78. 
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Shall I Buy a Tractor? 


Some Economic Factors Involved in Power Farming 


BY WILLIAM I. MYERS, ‘14 


Professor of Farm Management at Cornell University 


N February 1, 1918, there were 
2982 tractors on New York 
farms according to the state ag- 
ricultural census. This is an average of 
one tractor for every sixty farms. Al- 
tho they were scattered widely over the 
state, nearly one-half of the entire num- 
ber of tractors were in the compara- 
tively level farming section north and 
west of Ithaca. More recent figures 
are not available, but it is a matter of 
common observation that the number of 
tractors has increased rapidly since 1918. 
Many persons have bought tractors 
because it was the popular thing to do. 
With most city people, and with many 
country people, to be known as a trac- 
tor owner stamps one as a progressive 
farmer whether his farm is adapted to 
economic tractor operation or not. With 
most farmers, however, the question of 
purchasing a tractor is a business propo- 
sition. To be economically justifiable a 
tractor must decrease costs or increase 
returns enough to pay. What then are 
some of the factors to be considered in 
deciding on the purchase of a tractor? 
In order to obtain information in re- 
gard to this question, a study was made 


by the writer in May and June, 1920. 
Personal visits were made to eighty- 
seven tractor owners in southwestern 
Cayuga County, a general farming re- 
gion, and in northern Monroe and Or- 
leans Counties, a fruit region. A com- 
plete record of costs and work done by 
his tractor in 1919 was obtained from 
each farmer as well as other information 
in regard to his experience with trac- 
tors. In addition to these detailed rec- 
ords on costs, other information in re- 
gard to tractors was obtained by sending 
questionnaires to a large number of 
tractor owners in the state. No selec- 
tion was made in regard to the farms 
studied except that only records from 
farmers who had operated tractors for 
at least a year were used. 

The average cost of operation on 
these farms in 1919 was $1.16 per hour 
for a tractor, without an operator. The 
average cost of a tractor operator was 
$.50 per hour, making the combined 
cost of tractor and operator $1.66 per 
hour. With present prices these costs 
would be somewhat increased. In spite 
of the decrease in tractor fuel and other 
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costs in recent weeks they are still above 
the 1919 level of prices. 

The average annual cost of tractor 
operation was $660 for tractor and op- 
erator. The largest single item of cost 
was depreciation, which amounted to 
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average size of all farms in the county 
in 1918 was 91.6 acres in total area 
and 56.8 acres in crop area. In this re- 
gion the tractor farms were more than 
twice the average in total area and 
nearly three times the average in crop 

area. In the 


wy 


| fruit region the 


| 


farms using 
tractors were 
about twice as 
large as the av- 
erage. 

Two-plow trac- 
tors were used 
on seventy farms 
and___ three-plow 
tractors on fif- 
teen farms. The 
remaining two 
farms exchanged 
two-plow for 


three-plow  trac- 
tors during the 
; . year. The aver- 
“The most effective way of reducing the cost of a tractor is to keep 
it busy” age rate of plow- 


$187.25 per.tractor, annually. The av- 
erage estimated life of these tractors 
was six years. Other costs in order of 
importance were: tractor operator 
$166.63, fuel $137.38, repairs $44.25, 
interest $39.72, chores and other work 
on the tractor by farm labor $38.94, 
lubrication $37.58, and other costs 
$8.25. 

The average number of hours worked 
by these tractors annually was 425 
hours, of which 321 hours were draw- 
bar work and 104 hours belt work. The 
average number of hours worked by a 
horse on New York farms is about 900 
to 1000 hours annually, or about three 
hours per working day. The smaller 
number of hours worked by a tractor is 
due partly to the fact that the tractor 
completes the heavy work in a shorter 
space of time, and in part to the fact 
that it is less adaptable than horses. 
Many kinds of work cannot be done 
with advantage by a tractor. 

In Cayuga County, the average size 
of tractor farms was 216.5 acres in total 
area and 153.9 acres in crop area. The 





ing was 4.4 acres 
per ten-hour day with two-plow tractors 
and 5.9 acres with three-plow tractors. 
At harrowing and disking, the faster, 
lighter two-plow tractors accomplished 
practically as much work per day as the 
slower, heavier, three-plow machines. 

The number of hours worked by trac- 
tors on different farms ranged from 47 
to 1277 for the year. Those farmers 
who were able to keep their tractors 
busy at profitable work, were able to re- 
duce the tractor cost per hour consid- 
erably. On nine farms on which trac- 
tors were used an average of 1001 hours 
each for the year, the average cost of 
the tractor without an operator was $.85 
per hour while on 31 farms on which 
tractors were used an average of only 
203 hours each for the year, the average 
cost per hour was $1.72. The most ef- 
fective way of reducing the cost of a 
tractor is to keep it busy. 

It is not enough, however, to keep a 
tractor busy. It must be kept busy at 
profitable work. The question is not 
“For what operations can I use my 
tractor?” but rather “For what opera- 


SHALL I BUY A TRACTOR? 


tions does it pay to use my tractor?” 
On 219 farms for which this informa- 
tion was obtained, tractors were used by 
a large majority of the farmers for 
plowing, harrowing, and disking. They 
were also used by a small proportion of 
the farmers for pulling grain binders, 
hay loaders, and manure spreaders and 
for pulling brush and trees. On these 
farms the tractors did practically all of 
the disking, four-fifths of the harrow- 
ing, two-thirds of the plowing, one- 
eighth of the grain binding, one-twelfth 
of the hay loading, and even smaller 
proportions of other drawbar work. Only 
a few farmers used their tractors for 
other kinds of field work, such as mow- 
ing, drilling, and the like. More than 
four-fifths of all owners used their 
tractors for some kind of home belt 
work, the most frequent uses being 
sawing, silo filling, threshing, and feed 
grinding. Most of this work comes when 
field work is not pressing and helps to 
increase the number of hours of tractor 
work annually. 

About two-fifths of these tractor own- 
ers used their tractors for custom draw- 
bar work, and slightly more than half 
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owners consider the use of tractors pro- 
fitable for plowing and other heavy 
drawbar work, but consider horses more 
economical for the light rapid field op- 
erations. On this page, data are given 
regarding the number of horses that 
would be required to do the same 
amount of work in a day as a tractor at 
average rates of work on these farms 
for-the different operations. It will be 
seen that the operations for which trac- 
tors are largely used are, in general, 
those in which the tractor replaces the 
largest number of horses, and at the 
same time saves man labor. 

In order to replace as many horses in 
other operations as in plowing and fit- 
ting a tractor would have to pull a 12-15 
foot mower, or a 20-22 hoe drill, or a 
9-12 foot grain harvester. Such tools 
are not practical under New York con- 
ditions. 

As previously stated, the average cost 
of operation of a tractor without an op- 
erator on these farms in 1919 was $1.16 
per hour. The average cost of horse 
labor per hour in 1919 on some New 
York farms keeping complete cost ac- 
counts was about $.24. At these rates 


TRACTOR USE AND EFFICIENCY OF MAN AND HORSE LABOR 
IN VARIOUS OPERATIONS 


Operation 


Disking (double) 
Plowing 
Harrowing 
Binding grain 


RON oe te Bae een 


Binding corn 
Mowing 
Loading hay 


used them for custom belt work. Ap- 
parently many farmers find that their 
farms are too small to keep their trac- 
tors profitably employed thruout the 
working season, and are able to do cus- 
tom work in addition to the work on 
their own farms. 

The results of the survey indicate 
that, in general, these New York tractor 


Man hours per acre 
saved or lost by 
use of a tractor 

Saved Lost 

8.9 1.6 

7.3 3.7 

5.8 0.4 

4.7 ee 


Horse equivalent 
of tractor 


0.3 


i 3.9 0 0 


3.8 0 
2.8 0.3 
2.5 0 


At 


0.05 


the cost per hour of the tractor was 
equivalent to the cost of 4.8 horses for 


one hour. On ths basis the tractor was 
a cheaper source of power at those op- 
erations at which it did the work of 
more than 4.8 horses and was a more 
expensive source of power when it did 
the work of less than 4.8 horses. This 
considers only the power cost of the two 
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sources of power, and does not include 
the cost of machines or drivers. 

The amount of man labor saved when 
a tractor is used depends on the num- 
ber of horses driven per man, and the 
size of horse-drawn tools used. On 
these farms, walking plows and two- or 
three-section harrows are usually used 
with horses, and the saving in man labor 
with tractor tools is therefore consider- 
able. Most tractors require an extra 
man for mowing, binding, drilling, and 
loading hay and waste man labor in 
these operations instead of saving it. 

Although a tractor can do as much 
work as six to nine horses in the heavy 
field operations, it should not be in- 
ferred that farmers are able to dispose 
of anywhere near this number of horses 
after purchasing a tractor. On 46 farms 
in a general farming region an average 
of 1.6 less horses per farm were kept 
after purchasing a tractor. At the same 
time the average size of the farms was 
increased by nearly 17 acres. About 
8700 pounds less grain and 13,000 
pounds less hay per farm were fed to 
horses after purchasing tractors. This 
saving was partly due to the fewer 
horses kept and partly to the fact that 
somewhat less grain was fed per horse 
after the purchase of a tractor. 


These farmers estimated that on their 
present farms they needed 2.4 fewer 
horses per farm and 4 months less of 
hired labor than would be needed if they 
did not use tractors. At 1919 prices the 
annual cost of a tractor without an op- 
erator was approximately equivalent to 
the cost of keeping 2.4 horses. Up to 
the present time the cost of keeping 
horses has decreased more rapidly than 
the cost of operating tractors, and it is 
probable that three horses could now be 
kept for the annual cost of a tractor. 


The number of horses that a tractor 
can displace depends on the size of the 
farm, the distribution of horse labor, 
and many other factors. On the smaller 
farms averaging 60 acres of crops, the 
owners estimated that their tractors dis- 
placed 1.9 horses per farm while on the 
largest farms, averaging 308 acres of 
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crops, the owners estimated that their 
tractors displaced 3.5 horses per farm. 
The tractors also displaced more man 
labor per farm on the larger farms. If 
the number of horses kept on a farm is 
determined by the requirements of plow- 
ing and fitting, a tractor that will do a 
large part of this work efficiently will 
displace some horses. On many farms 
the number of horses kept is determined 
by the requirements for haying, harvest, 
and cultivating crops. Under present 
conditions the tractor is less efficient in 
the light, rapid operations of haying and 
harvesting and is not adapted to culti- 
vating. On such farms, scarcely any 
horses can be displaced. 

In addition to these definite factors 
affecting tractor operation, there are 
many other advantages and disadvan- 
tages that should be considered. Some 
of the advantages ascribed to tractor 
operation by these owners were: ability 
to do heavy work fast and so speed up 
work; saves man labor; works in hot 
weather; available belt power; timeli- 
ness; more thoro fitting; rather drive 
tractor; makes farm work easier; and 
others. About half of these farmers 
thot that the use of the tractor had re- 
sulted in some increase in crop yields, 
nearly as many thot there had been no 
effect, while a few reported decreased 
yields. The crop most frequently given 
as favorably affected by tractor opera- 
tion was wheat. 

The disadvantages and difficulties of 
tractor operation were equally numer- 
ous. Steep slopes are one of the most 
serious obstacles to successful tractor 
operation. The regions visited in these 
studies were comparatively level and 
well adapted to tractor operation, but 
reports received from other regions in- 
dicate that many tractors that gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction under favorable nat- 
ural conditions were not satisfactory on 
any real slope. Wet land and wet spots 
in crop fields gave trouble to many op- 
erators. Even if miring is avoided, the 
packing of moist soil often has an in- 
jurious effect on crop yields. Other dif- 
ficulties and disadvantages frequently 
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“A tractor is most effective in those operations where it replaces the largest number of horses 
and at the same time saves man labor” 


mentioned were: mechanical troubles of 
various kinds; stones in soil; difficulty of 
getting good operator; too expensive; 
difficulty in getting repairs; and large 
investment necessary. 

The question of whether or not to buy 
a tractor is an individual question that 


each farmer must decide for himself. 
The first part of the problem is, “‘Would 
it pay?” If from a study of the farm, 
considering the experience of others, it 
appears that this question is answered 


in the affirmative, the next question is, 
“Would this investment pay better than 
any other that I can make at this time?” 
Most farmers have a limited amount of 
available capital and a choice of many 
ways for investing it. It is not enough 
to know which forms of investment 
would pay. Perhaps all would prove 
profitable. The order in which they 
should be made, however, should be de- 
cided on the basis of their relative pro- 
fitableness. Which would pay best? 
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Learning Out of Doors 


Farmers Field Days Teach by Way of the Eyes Rather than the Ears 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 
Professor of Extension and Editor of Publications in the College of Agriculture 


for many things, even in the field 

of education. Because this time 
is so good, for example, the College of 
Agriculture maintains its summer term 
in order that students may have a 
chance to study natural processes in 
plants and animals during the period of 
their most vivid growths. 

On the farms everywhere June is the 
month for cultivation; and even in com- 
petition with this cultivation of the 
fields the College offers an opportunity 
for the cultivation of the mind and of 
those pleasant human relationships that 
come with free pleasure. This opportu- 
nity is offered in connection with the 
Farmers’ Field Days on June 23, 24, 
and 25. And just as it gives plants a 
good start by preventing the lack of 
moisture and the competition of weeds, 
so the cultivation of the field of human 
relationships keeps us from becoming 
dried out and too much harassed by the 


"Tt good old summer time is good 


fact that the world is too much with us. 
Farmers’ Field Days were started in the 
summer of 1920 and were a pronounced 
success from the start. Numerically 
they greatly exceeded the beginnings in 
the winter Farmers’ Week. Whereas it 
is reported that twelve persons attended 
the first Farmers’ Week it has been 
claimed by some that twelve thousand 
were present during the three days of 
the 1920 summer gathering. This claim 
is probably extravagant and at the oppo- 
site end of the estimation is the figure 
of about five thousand which was all 
that the more conservative were willing 
to allow. The College is generally con- 
tent with a statement of attendance 
somewhere between these two with 
practically seven thousand, most of 
them present on the middle day of the 
three. As far as the program has been 
worked out, the day will be given up 
mainly to outside demonstrations, to op- 
portunities to see the various experi- 





QUEEN OF THE GARDEN 


mental and proving grounds of the Uni- 
versity farm, to inspect its stock and 
its crops, and to see the methods by 
which new facts in agriculture are dis- 
covered. In order to make this inspec- 
tion as easy and as rapid as possible 
there will be a regular series of trips 
about the farms and buildings thruout 
the day and particularly during the 
morning. 

And largely because farmers have ex- 
pected at least a minimum amount of 
speechifying at any gathering, provis- 
ions have been made for just one good 
talk each day to be given during that 
period immediately after the mid-day 
meal when everyone has a comfortable 
and contented feeling and is quite will- 
ing to listen to words of wisdom from 
those who have achieved either state or 
national distinction. Among the speak- 
ers who have been invited to come are 
a number who would assuredly be in- 
cluded in such a category. 

Play will be given its place and there 
is likelihood of exciting baseball games 
between the farm bureaus of various 
adjoining counties. The good old farm 
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pastimes of foot-races, hop-skip-and- 
jump, and pitching horse-shoes will be 
indulged in. No one will need to bring 
his own horse-shoes unless he _ isn’t 
strong enough to handle those which can 
be furnished at the College where there 
are no small-footed mules but a large 
number of large-footed Percherons. 

In short, the whole effort will be to 
have days of unalloyed pleasure with a 
modicum of instruction, mainly by way 
of the eyes rather than the ears, altho 
there will be somebody on hand to ex- 
plain any questions which may be asked. 
There will be something, of course, for 
every member of the family, as is cus- 
tomary with farm affairs at the College. 
Everyone is expected to come prepared 
to take a recess from the duties of the 
farm but to be able to learn, if he or 
she wants to, enough useful facts to 
make any one feel that the time has not 
been spent wholly in play. It goes with- 
out saying that the College welcomes 
every one in the state and looks forward 
to a good time in getting acquainted 
with all of its old friends and with a 
great many new ones. 


QUEEN OF THE GARDEN 


O, the fragrant beautiful roses! 


God’s loveliest flowers of June— 
A hymn should be writ to their splendors 
And sung to a heavenly tune. 


’Tis only the skill of the Master, 
In His love His children to please, 


Could fashion and color and perfume 


Such glorious flowers as these. 


And ’tis only this Great Magician 
The wonderful mystery knows 
How, with earth and with rain and with sun, 


He creates the magnificent rose. 


—SARAH F. DUSINBURY. 
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The Relation of Birds to Agriculture 


Their Economic Importance as They Affect Food Production 


BY A. A. ALLEN 
Assistant Professor of Ornithology at Cornell University 


FEW years ago there was erected 
A in Salt Lake City a certain monu- 

ment. It consists of a granite col- 
umn about fifteen feet high, upon the 
top of which rests a great sphere with 
two gulls of gilded bronze just alight- 
ing. The square pedestal bears four his- 
torical bronze plaques in high relief, and 
is surrounded by a fountain forty feet in 
diameter, in which water lilies grow and 
where song birds come to drink and 
bathe. It was erected at a_ cost 
of $40,000 to commemorate an _ in- 
cident in the summer of 1848 when 
the Mormon pioneers were saved from 
starvation by great flocks of gulls which 
flocked to their fields and consumed the 
swarms of “crickets’’ which threatened 
to destroy all their crops. This demon- 
stration of faith in the value of birds is 
unparalleled in history; the monument 
is unique. Still in a larger sense, the 
whole verdant world with its green trees 


and rich harvests is a monument to the 
thousands of insectivorous birds that 
have unwittingly labored for humanity 
against the millions of insects. 

Last year over 280,000 children were 
enrolled in bird clubs or bird study 
classes in this country. They constitute 
a monument of a different sort, expres- 
sive of the love and interest that man- 
kind bears towards birds irrespective of 
their economic value. Indeed the bright 
colors of birds, their cheerful songs, 
their many interesting ways seem so 
apart from the turmoil of everyday life 
that we have come to look upon bird 
study and bird protection as having little 
bearing upon the economy of our exist- 
ence, little influence upon successful ag- 
riculture. 

Let us, therefore, forget for the mo- 
ment that there is anything of interest in 
birds, that their presence in any way af- 
fects our health or happiness, and con- 
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sider them only from a strictly economic 
point of view as they affect food pro- 
duction. With this in mind we will rec- 
ognize four main groups of birds; 
namely, (1) those that destroy insects; 
(2) those that destroy weed seed; (3) 
those that destroy small rodents; and 
(4) those that serve as game. 

The value of birds as destroyers of in- 
sects is so well recognized today that 
little need be said here. New York State 
has long recognized the necessity of en- 
couraging insectivorous birds and has 
passed laws giving them absolute pro- 
tection. Other states, however, especial- 
ly in the South, have been slower in 
passing much-needed laws. In fact it 
finally became necessary to pass federal 
statutes before adequate protection 
could be brought about in some of these 
states, the federal control being based 
upon the assumption that these insectiv- 
orous birds, being migratory, are there- 
fore the property of no one state. 

With the protection of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Act and the backing of 
public sentiment, some of the “‘insectiv- 
orous birds” give promise of becoming 
unusually abundant. If they would only 
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oles and many of our most beneficiai 
and beloved birds are proving them- 
selves a nuisance when the small fruits 
ripen and lure them from the path of 
virtue. Usually the amount of damage 
done is more than paid for at other 
times of the year, but with the increase 
in the number of birds that seems to be 
occurring and the decrease of the wild 
fruits, this may not always be so, and 
corrective measures that will retain the 
value of the birds and yet protect the 
fruit will have to be worked out. We may 
have to replace the wild cherries with 
prolific mulberries or we may have to 
eliminate certain birds from the fruit- 
growing districts. When man disturbs 
the balance of nature it is usually not a 
simple problem to adjust it again, for 
there are many aspects to be considered, 
and one cannot prescribe a panacea for 
all times and all places. Even among 
our insectivorous birds, therefore, prob- 
lems will continue to arise which will 
demand a knowledge of the different 
species, of their habits, distribution, and 
migratory movements, so that control 
measures will not be entered upon ill- 
advisedly and without consideration for 


The Louisiana water-thrush, an example of the insectivorous type of birds 


feed entirely upon insects, they could 
probably never become too abundant for 
the public good, but when they display 
a great fondness for fruit as well, as is 
the case with practically all species, 
their activities are worth watching. Al- 
ready in districts where natural fruits 
are scarce, robins and bluebirds and ori- 


other parts of the country not directly 
affected. 


The second group of birds consists of 
those which derive all or a large part 
of their food from the seeds of weeds. 
Some of them, like the tree sparrow and 
snow bunting, nest in the far north and 
are with us only during the winter 
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months. Others, like the blackbirds and 
many of the sparrows are with us from 
early spring until late fall and feed upon 
seeds except during the nesting season. 
A conservative estimate of the seeds 
consumed by the tree sparrows alone 
each winter in New York State has 
placed the total amount at over 900 
tons, a figure that seems enormous until 
we stop to compute the total weed seed 





MOTHER NATURE’S RAT TRAP 
° 
“Hawks and owls are the natural control for the small rodents that 
are so destructive to young orchards” 


crop. When, for one reasor or another, 
a large number of seed eaters concen- 
trate on a small area, they undoubtedly 
have a very beneficial effect on the weed 
pests of that region, but the seed-eaters 
would have to be ten times as numer- 
ous as they are to have any general ef- 
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fect on the annihilation of weeds the 
country over. 

The third way in which birds serve 
man is by the destruction of small ro- 
dents. Nearly every year during the 
deep snows, thousands of fruit trees, up 
to six and seven years of age, are gir- 
dled by meadow mice. At other times 
of the year the damage to grains and 
vegetables by rats and mice can hardly 
be estimated. These 
small rodents have 
from five to seven 
litters a year and 
from five to ten 
young at a litter. If 
all the young mice 
should live it would 
take less than five 
years for the off- 
spring from each 
pair to number over 
three million. It is 
therefore necessary 
to have some natu- 
ral control upon 
their numbers, and 
Nature provides this 
in the hawks and 
owls. Indeed there 
are certain owls 
which _ regularly 
travel in flocks and 
seek out regions 
where the mice have 
become —_— unusually 
abundant and they 
remain there until 
they have reduced 
them to normal 
numbers. Such an 
infestation of mice 
with its concomitant 
flock of short-eared 
owls occurred at 
head of Cayuga 
Lake during the fall and winter of 
1918-1919, when literally thousands 
of mice were consumed by them. 
It is true that one species of owl, 
the great horned owl, occasionally 
makes a nuisance of himself around the 
poultry yard or game farm and that 





THE RELATION OF BIRDS TO AGRICULTURE 


A HAND-RAISED RUFFED GROUSE 
“Laws alone cannot create game, and the business of producing game birds is becoming increas- 
ingly important” 


three species of hawks, the Cooper’s, 
sharp-skinned, and goshawk regularly 
feed upon birds and poultry and should 
be done away with, but this is no ex- 
cuse for putting all species under the 
ban and for even putting a bounty upon 
their heads as is so often advised. We 
can afford to lose a few chickens and a 
few valuable birds rather than to be 
continually overrun with rats and mice 
and ground squirrels. Only those who 
are unable to realize that there are 
many kinds of hawks and owls with as 
many different habits, can advise such a 
short-sighted policy of wholesale de- 
struction, and it emphasizes the need of 
education in this field. The farmer who 
has killed a hawk which he thinks is re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of his 
chickens should be able to identify it 
and know whether or not he has the 
right bird. Otherwise he may lose the 


rest of his flock while he basks in the 
apparent security of having killed the 
offender. 

The fourth group of birds are those 
which serve man best as game. Every 
year in New York State nearly 300,000 
persons take out hunting licenses and 
the value of the game taken is over 
three million dollars. There was a time 
not long since, when any bird that was 
large enough to eat was considered a 
game bird and large numbers of robins, 
meadowlarks, flickers, killdeers, and 
other insectivorous birds were bought 
and sold in the markets. Today we re- 
alize that these birds serve man far 
better as destroyers of insects and we 
confine our game birds to pheasants, 
grouse, quail, and water fowl which 
serve best in this capacity. As the num- 
ber of hunters increases and the natural 


(Continued on page 514) 
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HE College may well congratulate 
T itself that Dean Mann declined the 
offer of the post of commissioner of 
farms and markets of New York State. 
His resignation would have left a sorry 
vacancy in the executive chair and the 
absence of the quiet voice and the steady 
guiding hand which have made the ship 
of state ride the waves so smoothly 
would have indeed been missed. 


To place service to others and a wider 
opportunity to further agricultural in- 
terests above greater prominence and an 
increased salary involves a sacrifice that 
many of us are unwilling to make. We 
admire men like the dean and other fac- 
ulty members we know of who love their 
work too well and who regard their duty 
to agriculture too highly to let salary 
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alone enter into their determination to 
remain on the staff. 

In days such as the present we are 
apt to lose sight of the fact that money 
does not buy love of our work, nor is it 
the motive which prompts some of our 
professors to remain at the College, 
tho if they were to leave, their talents 
could command a salary in some cases 
double what they now receive. The 
knowledge that one has found and is 
filling the niche where he is doing the 
most good to the most people is worth 
more than money can buy. 

ITH this issue THE COUNTRYMAN 

suspends publication until fall. 
The usual index to the articles and au- 
thors of the past year will be found 
printed on the last four pages of this 
issue. 

We take opportunity at this time to 
express our appreciation to our authors 
for the time and effort they went to in 
preparing their material. We realize our 
obligation to those who write for us with- 
out pay and out of time already subject 
to many other demands. It is to our 
authors in a large measure that THE 
COUNTRYMAN owes what merit it now 
possesses. A good many years ago the 
editors came to the conclusion that if 
the paper were to continue to hold the 
interest and the regard of its alumni 
readers it would be necessary to run 
articles from a more authoritative, more 
mature source than the student body. 
That is why we turned to our professors 
and to practical farmers thruout the 
state for our material. As a result, 
THE COUNTRYMAN has been lifted out of 
the high school class of publication and 
has assumed the earmarks of a more 
authoritative publication with a serious 
purpose in view. 


HE COUNTRYMAN is pleased to 

announce the election of Miss Helen 
Dates ’22, as woman’s editor; of Miss 
Eva M. Peplinski ’23, to the editorial 
staff; of J. E. Gilmore ’23, to the business 
staff; and of W. L. Norman ’23, to the 
circulation staff. 





“Man's work is from sun to sun, 
But woman s work is never done.” 


O you believe this old saying to be 
true? I don’t, at least not if each 


housekeeper resolves that it 
shan’t be true in her case. Of course 
she can start early in the morning, bak- 
ing, cleaning, and mending, and when 
one job is finished go to another that 
is waiting to be done. Then at the end 
of the day a tired and discouraged 
woman goes to bed saying, “Oh, will I 
ever get things straightened up and 
have time to rest and enjoy myself?” 
But she really doesn’t expect that she 
ever will ,for when the house gets 
cleaned there is baking to do, then there 
is churning, or canning and mending, 
and innumerable other things, and when 
they are done, and even before, it is 
time to start all over again. 

Everyone envies the capable house- 
keeper who never seems hurried but al- 
ways has her house in order and seems 
to have time for the little things which 
her neighbors can’t crowd into a busy 
day. She takes a leading part in the 
community organizations and is recog- 
nized as a woman who can be counted 
on to help out in emergencies. 

Is there any reason why the women 
who are always behind can’t arrange 
their work with some of the same sys- 
tem and order which must be the secret 
of the success of the woman who always 
has time? 

The size of most farm kitchens has a 
great deal to do with the convenience of 
working. But however the size of the 
kitchen may be regretted, it is often im- 
possible to remedy it, and the next best 
thing, therefore, is to plan the work in 
such a way as to minimize this diffi- 
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Systematizing Fiscsowasl 


culty. It is not as easy to work in a 
kitchen which has its equipment scat- 
tered around the different sides of the 
room as in the modern kitchen with its 
equipment arranged in such a way that 
from the stove to the cupboard, or sink, 
or table is but a few steps. If any 
change can be made in a large kitchen 
so that in one part of the room all the 
work of preparing food can be done, 
and the rest of the room left for the 
other work, it will be an improvement. 
Any arrangement which saves the 
housekeeper steps is worth while. 

Other parts of housekeeping besides 
the kitchen work must be taken into 
consideration. Of the regular routine 
duties there are always a number with 
which the children can help. Their help 
is a great deal more beneficial if they 
are given certain duties for which they 
are held responsible, than if they help 
with one thing today and another to- 
morrow as it pleases their fancy. In 
this way, with everyone doing his or 
her share, the kitchen can be cleaned up 
and the vegetables prepared for dinner 
in the early part of the morning, leav- 
ing plenty of time for the extra things 
which come up each day. 

If the living rooms and bedrooms are 
brushed up and tidied daily, a thoro 
cleaning once a week should be suffi- 
cient. A schedule of routine duties, 
such as washing, cleaning, baking, and 
the like, does not take long to plan and 
soon becomes a habit. In fact, one un- 
consciously finds herself doing the same 
things on certain days of the week. 
How else did Monday become such a 
universal wash day, or Saturday baking 
day? 

Then there are the meals. Of course 
in summer there is the garden to rely 
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on for vegetables. This is a great help 
for it gives something to depend on and 
to fall back on in emergencies. Now 


suppose every three or four days, or at 
least each week, the housewife sits at 
her desk and makes a working plan of 
the meals for the next few days. These 
do not have to be complete menus, nor 
need they be strictly followed, but they 
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if done a few cans at a time while pre- 
paring the dinner vegetables, soon add 
up and before she realizes it the house- 
keeper is wondering how she came to 
have so many. The fruits and vegeta- 
bles which it seems best to do more of 
at a time, as pears, peaches, tomatoes, 
beets, and berries, can be put in some 
day when the work is not as heavy as 


“It is far more helpful to hold each of the children responsible for some particular task each 
day rather than to let them help with one thing one day and another the next, 
as it suits their fancy” 


are a great help in saving them and a 
great deal of puzzling over what to have 
for dinner when that meal is only a 
few hours off. In the morning she 
knows what food has to be cooked that 
day and can plan the rest of the work 
accordingly. 


Summer canning can be put in with- 
out much effort, and the more fruit and 
vegetables done without feeling that a 
great deal of extra time has been spent 
in doing them, the better pleased the 
housekeeper is at the end of the season. 
Such things as greens, peas, and beans, 


usual, or on some specially planned day. 
A well-stocked preserve closet at the 
end of the season is a source of satis- 
faction and is an asset for the winter 
well worth the trouble it takes. If you 
don’t believe it, try it. 

Some people seem to have this habit 
of systematizing their work instinctively. 
Others never seem able to acquire sys- 
tem. If those who realize its worth try 
to persuade others to acquire it, some 
day it will no longer be true of farm 
women, as a class, that ‘“‘Woman’s work 
is never done.” Pe ee 





Former 


Student 
Notes 


18 B.S.—Joseph B. Kirkland and Miss 
Eleanor George ’21, were married in 
Sage Chapel on April 20. Both were 
prominent in student affairs while mem- 
bers of the Uni- 
versity commu- 
nity. 

“Kirk” was born 
in Ellisville, Miss., 
and entered Cor- 
nell in the fall of 
1914. In his 
freshman year he 
was on the fresh- 
man crew, and the 
following year 
rowed on the Var- 
sity. During his 
college course he 
was in many other 
activities and a 
member of several 
honorary societies. 

He was a member 

of Sphinx Head, 

Aleph Samach, and 

Heb-sa, and was 

on the Freshman J. 
Advisory Committee, Student Confer- 
ence Committee, College Tax Commit- 
tee, Senior Banquet Committee, Agri- 
culture Honor Committee, the Stu- 
dent Council, and was the “C’’ repre- 
sentative on the Major Sports Council. 
He was also a member of the Glee Club, 
and spoke on the ’86 Memorial, the 
Eastman, and the Rochester stages, the 
latter of which he won. 

During his senior year he was stu- 
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. KIRKLAND 


dent assistant in the farm practice de- 
partment. For two years following his 
graduation he remained as instructor in 
farm practice, his work consisting in 
giving the farm 
practice examina- 
tions to those stu- 
dents who entered 
with no farm ex- 
perience. His lik- 
able personality 
made him especial- 
ly well fitted for 
this kind of work. 
In August, 1920, 
he gave up his po- 
sition with the 
University to be- 
come principal of 
the high = school 
and teacher of ag- 
riculture at the 
George Junior Re- 
public at  Free- 
ville. He has 
since been made 
director at the 
Republic, the po- 
sition he now holds. 

Mrs. Kirkland, the daughter of the 
founder of the George Junior Republic, 
was also a well-known student in the 
University. She was president of the 
women’s junior class, and was on the 
Agriculture Honor Committee. She 
completed the work for her degree in 
February. 

Miss Esther George, sister of the 
bride, was the maid of honor, and Lu- 
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ther C. Kirkland, brother of the groom 
and senior in the University, was best 
man. Reverend Scovel of Cortland offi- 
ciated at the ceremony. The bridal 
party consisted of six bridesmaids, 
Misses Elizabeth Brewster ’22, Virginia 
Brewster, Frances George, Mildred 
George, Molly Johnson, and Elizabeth 
Peters ’23. The ushers were Al Whitehill 
’21, Bernard Smit ’21, Gerald Williams 
721, Kenneth Carver ’20, John Fleming 
’21, and Laurence Knapp ’22. 

After the wedding a reception was 
held at “Daddy” George’s residence at 
Freeville, mainly for the benefit of rela- 
tives and friends, and for people con- 
nected with the Republic. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirkland took a two-weeks’ auto trip 
thru New York and New England for 
their wedding trip, visiting several cities, 
including Boston and New York City. 
They are now at home at the Republic, 
where Kirkland is resuming his work as 
director. 


711 D.V.M.—Dr. R. S. Banks is prac- 


ticing veterinary medicine in New Ber- 
lin in the territory of the late Dr. W. S. 
Eggleston. Following his graduation, 
Dr. Banks instructed for some time at 
the University, leaving here to go to 
Sherburne and later to Worcester where 
he built up extensive practices. 

711 D.V.M.—Charles V. Noback is 
working in the hygenic laboratories, Bo- 
gota, Columbia, South America. 

711 B.S.—W. O. Strong is now teach- 
ing agriculture in the Oceana High 
School, Va., under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. His address is Oceana, Princess 
Anne County. 


712 B.S.—Raymond T. Burdick was 
recently appointed assistant professor of 
agronomy at the Colorado Agricultural 
College. The college is located at Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

712 B.S.A.; 717 D.V.M.—Don D. Ward 
and George W. Derrick are engaged in 
farm bureau work in Onondaga County, 
N. ee 

712 B.S.—Jacob Hirsch Weber was a 
recent visitor at the college. For the 
last three years he has been an inspector 
of milk pasteurization plants under the 
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New York State Department of Health. 
His home and headquarters have been 
in Albany. 

713 B.S.—Duane A. Hadsell is located 
at Orlando, Fla., where he is horticul- 
tural editor of the “Farm and Livestock 
Record” of Jacksonville, consulting 
pomologist for the “Citrus Industry” of 
Tampa, and traveling representative for 
the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Company of New York City. 

713 B.S.—H. W. Hagemann expects to 
return from Florida soon to spend the 
summer in the New York office of the 
Wallerstein Plantations, Inc., located at 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. His 
work during last winter consisted in 
raising over 100 acres of tomatoes for 
northern markets, and in caring for sev- 
eral large orange, grapefruit, and pear 
groves. The company is engaged in the 
introduction of the “papaya,” a tropical 
melon of value for its medicinal proper- 
ties. It also owns several cocoanut 
groves located near Miami, Fla. The 
headquarters of the company are lo- 
cated at 708 Avenue 1, Miami. 


"13 B. S., ’14 M.F.—Clarence Hahn 
recently called on some of his friends at 
the college. For several years he has 
been in Alaska. He is now the Superin- 
tendent of the Experiment Station, 
maintained by the Government at Ram- 
part. Before going to Alaska Mr. Hahn 
was in the forestry service in Oregon. 

713 B.S.—Bruce P. Jones of New York 
City was recently married to Miss Anna 
Wilson, the sister of Mr. C. L. Wilson. 

714 B.S.—W. P. Brodie is agricultural 
agent for the Erie Railroad with head- 
quarters at Jamestown. He is engaged 
in demonstration work and land im- 
provement, and is charged with pro- 
moting better relations between the rail- 
road and the farmers. 

714 B.S.—Jennette Evans is a junior 
in the Cornell Medical College, New 
York City, and expects to complete her 
work next year. 

714 B.S.—S. H. VanBenschoten is 
now in partnership with his father on a 
large dairy and poultry farm. The farm 
is located near Margaretsville. 
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Proof that the De Laval Milker 
is actually a better way of milk- 
ing comes from De Laval users 
from all sections of the country. 
They are practically unanimous in 
their agreement that the De : 
Laval increases the production of la}, SS 


milk even over good hand milking. ” Z EN A\\ iN 


The extra milk your ccws will give and the saving in time will soon pay fora 
De Laval Milker. It isa better way of milking. Write forcomplete information 


The DeLaval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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714 B.S.—Francis W. Wardle is man- 
aging his fruit farm at West Coxsackie, 
N. Y. 

715 B.S.—A. S. Kenerson, graduate 
and former instructor in vegetable gar- 
dening, has gone with the Burpee Seed 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. For the past 
three years he has been in the employ 
of the Rice Seed Co., Grass Lake, Mich., 
as field service man in their seed gar- 
dens. 

715 B.S.—Charles H. Reader will be 
located for the next few months in Ana- 
heim, Calif., where he is associated with 
the Stewart Fruit Company. The ad- 
dress from which his mail will be for- 
warded is 238 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York. 

715 B.S.—E. C. Weatherby has 
changed his home address in Syracuse, 
to 109 Hawthorne Avenue. 

715 B.S.—A. S. Montague has changed 
his home address from Ann Harbor to 
Howell, Mich. 

715 B.S.—Henry W. Morrison has re- 
cently moved from Newburgh-on-the- 
Hudson to Rutherford, N. J. He is still 
engaged in the optical business. 

"15 B.S.—Leonard A. Wood resigned his 
position as the Farm Bureau agent of St. 
Johnsbury County,Vt., last summer to ac- 
cept a position as treasurer of the Ply- 
mouth Creamery System, Inc., with 
headquarters at 268-274 State Street, 
Boston. This company is a corporation, 
co-operative in nature, capitalized at 
$500,000 to handle dairy products. It 
operates 12 plants in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Canada. The sales and 
distributing plant is located at the above 
address in Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
live at 4 Park Vale Avenue, Allston. 
Last June the couple announced the 
birth of a daughter, Marjorie Jane. 

715 B.S.—Pascal K. Whelpton is now 
a professor of farm management at the 
Texas A. & M. College, located at Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

716 B.S.—Orley G. Bowen is engaged 
in farm bureau work in New Jersey. His 
office is in N_-w Brunswick. 

716 B.S.—George Cooper is connected 
with the Miller Rubber Co., with offices 
in New York City. 
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’16 B.S.—Charles H. Graves resigned 
last summer as Farm Management Dem- 
onstrator at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, located at East Lansing. He 
went immediately to South Shaftsbury, 
Vt., where he is the proprietor of “The 
Old Stone Grist Mill’. On June 25, 
1918, Mr. Graves married Miss Susan 
dePeyster of Brooklyn. In October, 
1919, they anounced the birth of a son, 
Jeremy Hitchcock. 

716 B.S.—Albert Hoefer was married 
on March 26 to Miss Helen Edsall, of 
Pine City. Their home is at 1602 Jacob 
Street, Troy. Hoefer is the junior ex- 
tension leader for Rensselaer County. 

716 B.S.—Charles F. Sarle is teaching 
agriculture at the Indianola High School, 
Indianola, Iowa. He is teaching under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

16 B.S.—John A. Vanderslice, former 
editor of the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
was married on Easter Monday to Miss 
Gertrude C. Edwards, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth L. Edwards of 
Pottstown. The ceremony took place at 
6:30 in the evening, at the Pottstown 
Lutheran Church of the Transfiguration. 
The best man was Robert F. Vander- 
slice, the brother of the groom. The 
ushers were Messrs. Birge W. Kinnie, of 
New York; A. W. Wilson, of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Harold A. Ball, of Wayne; 
and Arthur VanBuskirk, of Pottstown. 

The bridegroom is at present a repre- 
sentative of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. The couple will make their home 
after their honeymoon at Canton, O. 

716 Sp.—Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Ubel an- 
nounced the birth of a son on April 14. 
Mrs. Ubel was formerly Miss Bessie 
Bush of Ithaca. The couple now live at 
Silver Creek. 

717 B.S.— Walter B. Balch is engaged 
in experimental and extension floricul- 
ture and vegetable gardening work for 
the Kansas State Agriculture College. 
His home address is at 1623 Anderson 
Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 

717 B.S.—R. A. Browning, who has 
been in the surveying business at Buf- 
falo, has taken a position as teacher of 
animal husbandry at Cobleskill State 
School of Agriculture. He succeeds 
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ANNOUNCE OUR 
LIVE STOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Just as agriculture is the basis of all wealth, all industry, and all de- 
velopment in the United States, so is Live Stock the foundation to success- 
ful agriculture. This nation can not thrive without its farms; our farms 
can not prosper without their live stock. Today hogs and dairy cattle are 
in more than one sense stabilizing the nation and at all times live stock 
maintains the country’s progress. 






















Because The Live Stock Industry occupies the key position in the na- 
tion’s progress and because the Live Stock Industry is vital in the progress 
of the business of this company, The Quaker Oats Company recognizing 
this vital relation and desiring to contribute a part toward the growth and 
improvement of the nation’s most important industry has established a 
Live Stock Service Department and has selected Professor J. A. McLean 
to develop and execute this phase of the Company’s work. 
















Professor McLean holds an Arts degree from McMaster University, 
Toronto, and graduated in Animal Husbandry from the Iowa State College. 
For over four years he was head of the Animal Husbandry Department in 
the Massachusetts State Agricultural College where he established the 
major course in Animal Husbandry; for more than four years he was 
head of the Animal Husbandry Department in the University of British 
Columbia, there establishing a new department in a new institution. He 
has judged at many leading fairs from coast to coast. He is an extension 
lecturer with few equals. Whatever the type of his work is it has been 
marked with distinction and received with appreciation. 
















While his work in the Live Stock Service Department of the Quaker 
Mats Company will require considerable writing yet his services are avail- 
able to county agents, breed secretaries and other extension agencies for 
lecture and demonstrational work along all live stock lines; to breed asso- 
ciations and fair secretaries for judging work; to all live stock developing 
agencies where this department can assist; and to every man who has a 
problem in the feeding, breeding and management of any class of live 
stock. 






This is intended to be a real Live Stock Service Department; the more 
it is used, the more assistance it renders, the more pleased we will be. 


The Quaker Qats (@mpany Address: Chicago, U.S.A. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 








































































































































































































Standard Dairy 
Sanitation 


It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of the herd test. ‘‘It 
eliminates the scrub and culls out the 
boarder,’’ and insures to the Dairy- 
man a productive herd. 

Yet these beneficial results cannot 
be fully realized unless the increased 
milk yield is protected by such sani- 
tary methods of production that have 
them selves met the test of day to 
day performance. 


For over eighteen years 


Wvandolle 


SLT aE TT Ios 





has provided this needed protection 
to the Dairy Industry and the sweet 
wholesome sanitary cleanliness it 
creates is recognized by Agricultural 
Colleges of the United States and 
Canada as the standard dairy sani- 
tation. 

Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser is guaranteed to meet 
every test in the dairy or the trial 
will cost you nothing. 


Order from your supply house. 
It cleans clean 


Indian in 
Circle 












In Every 
Package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Stan Judd, who is going to start farm- 
ing in Vermont. 

718 B.S.—Charles Baumeister is work- 
ing in New Berlin. 

718 B.S.—Lucy Angela Driscoll was 
married to Mr. Daniel C. Warren last 
March. The couple are now living at 
916 E. State St., Ithaca. 

718 B.S.—John A. Reynolds under- 
went an operation on March 23 for tu- 
berculosis of the spine. The operation 
was performed by Dr. Fitch of Roches- 
ter, and is thot will be successful. Rey- 
nolds is improving steadily, but will be 
an invalid for several months. He would 
appreciate letters from his friends. 
Mail for him may be sent in care of Dr. 
G. M. Peabody, Waylond, N. Y. 


718 Ex.—tTheis Roberts is writing ad- 
vertising for a New York advertising 
concern. 

719 Grad.—Chunjen C. Chen sailed 
for China on the “S. S. Empress of 
Russia” on May 26, from Vancouver, 
B. C. He will be connected with the 
Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion as the Chief Investigator in Cotton 
Improvement, and his address will be 
in care of the Association, 10 Hong 
Kong Road, Shanghia, China. 

’20 B.S.—Ernest G. Robinson is chief 
geologist with the Mid-Northern Oil 
Company of Billings, Mont. His ad- 
dress is Moore, Mont. 

’20 B.S.—Russell Lord has resigned 
as assistant director of the Hampden 
County Improvement League, Spring- 
field, Mass., and will start work July 1 
as assistant editor of the College of Ag- 
riculture, Ohio State University, with 
the rank of assistant professor. 





The Relation of Birds to Agriculture 


(Continued from page 505) 
game covers decrease, the law makers 
and naturalists are presented with a 
new problem, that of maintaining the 
game supply against great odds. But 
laws alone cannot create game, and the 
business of producing large numbers of 
game birds either by properly main- 
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International Engines 
Welcome Price Reductions 


Prices on all International kerosene engines have come down. Any 
farmer can now get one of these well-known engines at a bargain price, 
and the lower fuel prices makes the cost of operating surprisingly low. 
It will run a cream separator, feed grinder, or washer and do a multitude 
of other tiresome jobs for only a few cents an hour. 


International kerosene engines are simple, durable and reliable— 
thoroughly adapted to farm use by a Company backed by ninety years’ 
experience in making farm machines. This dependable farm engine will 
meet your requirements. Don’t waste your time and energy on jobs that 
the International can do at such small cost. 


There are four sizes: 1%, 3, 6, and 10 h.p. Prospective owners will 


find International Engines at the nearby International dealer’s place of 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 


’ 92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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MAN 
WANTED: 


F YOU are a man who has a record of get- 

ting things done, we would like to get in 
touch with you. 

We require as district manager in a cer- 
tain territory someone of strong personality, 
an organizer, good at getting the facts and 
analyzing conditions, intelligent in drawing 
conclusions, and on-the-job in carrying out 
recommendations. This man would have to 
travel enough to keep his hand on things at 
all times. 

It does not make much difference to us 
what line of business you have been in pre- 
viously ; in fact. editorial experience is not a 
necessary qualification. 

Write us about your experience, 
expected. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 


and salary 


WANTED young man with a motor car to 
act as assistant district manager. Good 
pay for good service. 


For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 

Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 


tained reservations or by game farms is 
becoming increasingly important. It is 
a branch of applied ornithology that re- 
quires not only the instincts of the natu- 
ralist but the practical business sense of 
a good farmer—a combination that does 
not frequently occur. Most good farm- 
ers, however, have the naturlaist’s in- 
stinct latent within them, and can, when 
interested, make a success of raising 
pheasants as a side line either for food 
or for profit. But the man who puts his 
all into game birds should be especially 
qualified. . 

The objection is sometimes raised 
that game farming is not a legitimate 
farm enterprise but one in which only 
the city sportsman is interested. But 
if a farmer can, thru industry, produce 
mallard ducks and sell them for four 
dollars a pair, or pheasants and sell 
them for eight dollars, or wood ducks 
or canvasbacks and sell them for twenty 
or thirty dollars a pair, why is it not as 
legitimate as raising cauliflower, or 
spring lambs? The farmer owns the 
land and he should raise that which best 
suits himself, his soil, and his local con- 
dition, and that which brings him the 
best return for the labor expended. 

There are thousands of acres of un- 
drainable marshland, owned by farmers 
in this state, where once great numbers 
of waterfowl nested, but from which 
they have long since been exterminated. 
Here is another problem, for these 
areas should bring to their owners 
some revenue either as an addition to 
the food supply or from hunting leases. 

There are some 14,000 species of 
birds in this world. They are as varied 
in their habits as they are in their color 
and form. A few of them are relent- 
lessly destructive, the vast majority are 
eminently beneficial, and all of them are 
potent factors for the betterment of ag- 
riculture if properly utilized. But 
whether utilized or not, their very pres- 
ence on the agricultural lands of the 
world, in the woods, and in the fields, 
makes farming more pleasant and life 
on the farm more attractive. 
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Sanders’ Dusts 


These dusts, developed by Mr. Sanders, Dominion Ento- 
mologist in Nova Scotia and having anhydrous copper sul- 
phate as an active principle, are now available for commer- 
cial use. 

We have prepared a circular describing the dusts and giving 
details of some of the experiences of successful growers. 


RICHES, PIVER & CO. 
30 Church St. New York 


Lead Arsenate 
Cal-Arsenate 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Bordeaux Lead 


Paste and Powdered and of the finest quality. The dry ma- 
terials are of a texture especially suited to dusting. 


Farmers’ Syndicate, Inc., 


at 


Cortland, New York 


with 


Branch at Tully 


carries 


A Complete Line of the John Deere and the Oliver Goods, as well as other 
Agricultural Implements 


All Kinds of Feeds, Grass Seeds and Fertilizer 


Will Buy Produce at all Times at Top Market Price 


41 Elm Street Telephones 616 and 617 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Universal 
Packave 


—its cost, comparatively, is very small 

—it saves time in packing, handling and load- 
ing 

—it reduces shipping losses in transit 

—it is used for both fruits and vegetables 

—its attractive appearance nets top market 
prices 

Write for “CAREER of the BUSHEL BAS- 

ket” by John T. Bartlett. 

Efficient service assured—shipment made 

from nearest factory: New York, New Jer- 

sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, TIllinois, 

Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, and 

Texas. 


PackageSales Corporation 
South Bend, Indiana 
210 S. Jefferson St. 


SUCCESS 


BUILT ON 


SOLVAY 


Farm -Success rests 

squarely upon rich, 

productive soil. Most 

land needs lime to keep it sweet 

and fertile. When you iime—spread 
Solvay—guaranteed high tes. 957% carbon- 
ates—non-caustic, furnace dried, ground fine 


SS 
to spread easily and bring results first harvest.¥j~ OLVA\, 
Write for FREE Booklet. 

rite for Sevres 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
50z Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. LIMESTONE 


Or 


ATTN 
Na 


ny 
Wa 


\ 
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“Come to 

Qur Factory 
It Will 

Pay You” 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Makes it easy and quick for her to wash the clothes. 
Takes all the back breaking disagreeable work out of 
it. Simplifies dish washing by supplying running wa- 
ter—hot and plenty of it. Gives you a modern bath- 
room—ready in an instant for use. Permits the use 
of hose to water the garden. No more pumping and 
carrying water. 
BEATS ALL COMPETITION IN 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY TEST 
The Agricultural Engineering Department of the Ohio 
State University invited 23 different manufacturers of 
electric light plants to enter their products in a series 
of tests. Only five companies responded—eighteen 
made excuses. Out of the five entries one withdrew 
when the test was started. 
Swartz Lighting Plant won first place in low cost of 
operation. Its cost was 6.47 cents per KW _ hour. 
Swartz Light used gasoline. 
The Swartz-Light Plant won first rank in the low speed 
test. It won first place in ability to carry its load. It 
was the only plant in the contest not bolted to 
a concrete base. It operated almost without 
vibration. This contest was held by Prof. F.W. 
Ives of Ohio State University. Write us for a 
copy of the test. 
Desirable Territory Open to Active Dealers 
SWARTZ-LIGHT 
Unequaled for simplicity, durability 
cost of operation. 
Built by Swartz Electric Company 
Sole owners of all patents and rights. 
Factory, Speedway 
Branch, 5 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


and low 


EARL 
“<= 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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NOTHING INDOORS IN JUNE 


can touch bein’ under 
the open sky. That's why your 
College of Agriculture at 


Cornell University plans 


Farmers’ Field Days 


as an outdoor showing of the way new 
truths are found on the farms at Ithaca. 
Automobile tours, baseball, horse-shoes— 
all one big picnic with a chance to learn 


some facts. 


And for those who really care for speech- 
ifyin’ there’s Bailey Hall, where there are 
seats for two thousand to hear one good 
talk each day. 


And, pshaw, it ain't goin’ to rain anyhow; 
but 'sposin’ it should! There’s two acres 


under a roof in the Drill Hall. 


June 23, 24, 25 


Of course you are coming with the family 
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Clean Air Essential 
For Prolonged Life 
of Tractor Motor 


VEN the best automobile 
E or truck motors are un- 
suited for continuous 
successful tractor operation. 
They are likely to be too short- 
lived to stand the grind of con- 
stant heavy draw-bar work in 
dusty fields. Aside from having 
inadequate bearings and shafting 
for such work, the cylinder walls, 
pistons and piston rings would 
be worn down quickly by dust- 
laden air as if by emery powder. 
Result: low compression, loss of 
power, waste of fuel. 


All Case Kerosene Tractors are 
equipped with the Case patented 
air washer of our own design and 
manufacture. It thoroughly cleanses the air that is drawn with the 
fuel into the cylinders. The air is drawn through water and two 
screens, the latter preventing bubbles from carrying dust through 
the carburetor to the motor. In this way all grit is removed anda 
clean, moist, highly explosive mixture is delivered to the cylinders. 


Clean air is just as essential to tractor motor life as it is to human 
life. In designing and building Case Kerosene Tractors, every 
known safeguard has been provided to insure long life, and 
economical, efficient operation. 


J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Company 


Dept. F302 Wisconsin 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. . AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


KEROSENE (x3 TRACTORS 


This is No. 6 of a series of brief treatises dealing 
wi:h correct tractor design and construction. Keep 
a complete file for future reference. Students 
especially interested in tractors are invited to visit 
the Case factories at Racine, Wisconsin and learn the 
details of modern tractor construction, at first hand. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS 


FOR THE BEST 


Athletic Equipment 


We now have on our Display Shelves at 


ANDRUS & CHURCH’S 


143 East State Street 


A Full Supply of all Necessary Equipment for 


BASEBALL TENNIS 
LACROSSE TRACK 
and Other Outdoor Sports 


Racket Restringing 


Our Racket Restringing Department is Ready now 
to give you QUICK SERVICE with all 
Grades of Gut 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


Telephone Orders a Specialty 
Prompt Delivery Dial 2961 
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Agricultural Family 
Reconciled At Last 


Sundry Sons 


Daughters Have 


Reunion—Ag Banquet 


Wow, how they did eat! 
Ag banquet in the Domecon Cafe- 
teria, Friday evening, April 22. 
“Having finished the chapter on 
‘Feeds and Feeding’,” said Toast- 
master Jack Fleming, “let us 


program.” ‘“Doc’’ Sibley, the 
speaker, discoursed pleasantly 
convincingly about the 
of good taste. 
followed up “Doc” Sibley on 
resources of entertainment” by 
strumming their conversant ban- 
joes to an uncertain tho pleasing 
conclusion. Miss Irma Greenawalt, 
“the coed from Colorado,” 
upon “The Coed Counterpoise. 
Her words were brief, her eyebrow 
gestures were pleasing, and 
men clapped when she _ finished. 
“Dick” Dickinson gave “The Stu- 
dent Viewpoint” admirably well. 


first 
cultivation 


“the 


Cavanaugh Shows Good Taste 


A bagpipe symphony by W. R. 
Crawford °'24, followed. This was 
an organic thrill, all right—it 
horned away like a circus cal!liope 
gone wrong on Scotch whiskey. 
Professor Cavanaugh picked 
the program at the Scotch whiskey 
point and carried it on for some 
time by winding his watch chain 
around his fountain pen and dis- 
cussing Scotch whiskey and chemi- 
eal food, the apostles and the pro- 
fessor’s viewpoint, and the Baptist 
navy and ducking the frosh. 


Plug Hat is Missing 
Following 
H. K. 
liams in an expressive poker game. 
Toastmaster Jack Fleming, 
some more allusions to his scholas- 
tic accidents, reproved Dean Mann 
for not bringing the traditional 
plug hat to the banquet. “A. R.” 
replied that the hat made him bald; 
then he censored Professor Cava- 
naugh’s jokes and wound 
program by awarding the shingles 
to the Ag college athletes. 

The utter familiarity of the so- 
cial intercourse and the frequent 
lapses of table manners among 
those present despite constant re- 
minders that the affair was a ban- 
quet proved that the Ag college 
community is a neighborly lot of 
natural, friendly folks, 


Professor Cavanaugh, 


and Doughty | letic 


Familiar | 
| place in the 


pro- | 
ceed with the dignified part of the | 


and | ° 
n| “Appropriate” Says Dean Mann 
Leinbach and Tuttle | 


spoke | 


the | 


after | 


| basketball, 


at the | t 
| their nearest rivals. 





up | 


| Usher, 


| ville, 
Snively burlesqued Bert Wil- | 


up the} 


;} ment for husky 


i ae® 
| BE. 


| Athletic Trophy Apparently 


At Home on Ag Campus 


The Ag 
probably 


will 
ath- 


college athletes 
win the intercollege 
championship as they finished 
second in soccer, tied for second 
indoor track meet, and 
honors in cross-country, 
and crew. This gives Ag 
13 points as against 28 for Chem, 
By making a 
fair showing in the baseball tourna- 


won first 


|ment and in the intercollege track | 


meet, May 26, they will easily win 
the intercollege trophy. Ag won 
the trophy last year. 


Dean Mann claims that a shingle, 
properly applied, is the best treat- 
farm boys. Dem- 
onstrations were made on the 
lowing: 

Baseball—E. R. Barney, J. C. 
Gee, E. B. Giddings, H. B. Gifford, 
R. W. Gray, H. C. Grinnell, B. A. 
Jennings, C. W. Nordgren, 
Quackenbush, J. H. Porter, W. 
Robinson, G. A. Spader. 

Soccer—B. W. Axt, W. S. Fry, 
EK. B. Giddings, J. A. Groenewald, 
Jennings, W. W. Simonds, B. 
Trowbridge, D. J. Wickham. 
Track—N. P. Brown, R. E. 
Brown, A. A. Doppell, H. C. Foote, 
D. W. Kimball, I. R. 
Pratt, I. P. Slack, J. Vandervort. 

Crew—S. L. Althouse, C. M. 
penter, O. S. Levitz, F. E. Mather, 
L. T. Mead, C. W. Putnam, R. R. 
S. J. Wilkins. 

Basketball—C, H. Barnard, J. S. 
Cowan, FE. C. P. Sanger, G. P. Seib- 
ler, T. Szymoniack. 


Ss. 


Eastman Visits Cornell 


Mr. A. R. Eastman of Water- 
N. Y., who has permanently 
endowed the annual Eastman Prize 
Sneaking Stage, was the guest of 
“old man” (Professor) Everett for 
the week-end activities of Spring 
Day. Mr. Eastman, 
loads of personages from our 
munity, including Dean Mann, Dean 
Bailey, 
ants and sundry 
spected citizens, 
strictly masculine 
| public Inn at Freeville, May 20, as 
|the guest of J. P. Kirkland ’18, 


professors and re- 
indulged in a 


superintendent of the George Jun-| .4n announced the birth of a daugh- 


ior Republic. Dean Bailey remin- 
isced pleasantly about his acquaint- 
ance with Theodore Roosevelt, 
many uncensored stories were told, 
and, all in all, the crowd got pretty 
well acquainted. 


a 


‘it was 


Mack, W. J. | 


Car- | 


with four car- | 2 
com- | 
| “Stan” 
the Eastman Stage contest- | 


session at the Re- | 


Plucky Ag Crew Wins 


Intercollege Race 


Defeat Arts in Tense Struggle 
Despite a Broken Oarlock— 
Five Colleges Represented 


Despite the handicap of a broken 
oarlock which continually  inter- 
rupted the smoothness of their 
stroke the husky Ag crew pulled in 
a quarter of a length ahead of the 
“Fine Arts’ combination in the 
most exciting finish which the 
20,000 spectators experienced at 
the regatta on Cayuga Lake, Spring 
Day. The five crews representing 
Ag, Arts, M.E., C.E., and Chem., 
started at the 1 5/16 mille buoy 
with the Ag crew, considered the 


fol. | strongest college combination devel- 
Ol- | 
| ord. 
| was 
| rowing 


out for a course rec- 
At the quarter mile stake Ag 
leading by two lengths and 
a smooth, powerful stroke 
the oarlock of Perregaux, 
number 3, broke, and his 
snapped loose. From then on 
a tense struggle. At each 
stroke “Perry’s’” oar would jump 
out, but, by systematic work and 
powerful strokes, the crew fought 
its way along. 


oped in years, 


when 
rowing 
oar 


Arts Pushes Ag to Close Finish 


The 
for the 
Ag near 
breaking 


Arts combination. fighting 
lead, edged up abreast of 

the finish, but a “heart- 

spurt that aroused the 
crowd to a frenzy of admiration” 
pulled the plucky Ag crew across 
the finish line a quarter of a length 
ahead of the Arts boat. Despite 
the handicap the Ag men covered 
the course in 7 minutes, 13 seconds, 
only 6 seconds slower than the rec- 
ord. 

Much of the credit for the 
markable showing of the 
due to the systematic work of Jack 
Pope '22, who has been stroking the 
combination this Spring. 

The men on the victorious 
are: Number 1, “Dick” 
2. Ruth” Rutherford; 3, “Perry” 
Perregaux; 4, “Hank” Luhrs ; 5, 
Munro; 6, “Steve” Stone: 
7, “Fitch” Fitch; 8, stroke, Jack 
Pope: coxie, “Shorty” Blinder. 


re- 
Ag crew is 


crew 
Peabody ; 


Of Little News 


Professor and Mrs. A. F. Gustaf- 


ter, Gertrude Jean, born April 13. 


A daughter, Ruth 


Evelyn, 
born to Mr. and Mrs. “ 


Perce” 


was 
Dunn, 


‘April 7. 
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BEHIND THE 
Professor Robb and Asst. Professor Behrends acting a scene for their new feature, 


“Caught in the 


Robb Does Great Fade- 


Away in Pipe Film 
“H’ray! Water!” Cries Coed 
When “Profs” Install New 


Plumbing System 


“Hold that wrench so we can see 
it! All right, now fade out—fade 
out!” 

The voice of the director domi- 
nates the set where Professor Robb 
and Assistant Professor Behrends, 
their faces colored the brilliant yel- 
low which takes white on the 
movie film, are wrestling 
real kitchen sink in the three walls, 
open at the front, which constitute 
the movie kitchen. The glare of 
eight blue nitrogen bulbs and two 
double carbon arcs beats down on 
their labors, their make-up runs in 
furrows down their cheeks, the di- 
rector waves his arms, and “Gene”, 
the camera man, nonchalantly 
cranks “the box.” 


(Coed Star; with Pail of Water 


Enter the heroine, Miss Fleming, | 


a coed dressed in a blue kitchen 
frock and apron, her face painted 
(of course) as yellow as the men’s 
and her lips a ghastly blue. She 
walks across the kitchen for the 
fourth time and turns the faucet in 
the sink. To the cry of ‘Water’ 
and the opening of a valve off stage 
connected to a hose, real water 
runs into the sink. 

“Now try it just once more, and 


then we'll shoot it,” says the di- 
rector. Wearily she repeats and 
then, “Now come on—chin up— 


you’re glad to get water! Shoot!” 
And “Gene” cranks the camera 
while she does it again. 

All this took place 


up in our 


with a} 


SCENES 








WITH OUR FAMOUS 


Kitchen, or Professors as 


rural engineering laboratories about 
the middle of May, and the film 
was made to show folks in the 
country how to install running wa- 


ter and the conveniences that go 
with it in an ordinary country 
home. 

The taking of the picture was 
financed by the American Red 
Cross, while the college supplied 
the actors and equipment. The} 
State Department of Health will | 


distribute the film to rural commu- 
nities by means of an auto truck, 
the “healthmobile”’, which carries a 
complete motion picture projecting 
outfit. The Red Cross will also dis- 
tribute the picture thruout the 
country and it will be used in re- 
construction work in France. 


“Blistah Listerine”’ Calmly 
Busts All Cow Records 


Glista Ernestine staged a come- 
back equal to Hy Wing’s return 
from the bottom of the earth when 
she made a world’s record the week 
ending May 23 by producing her 
7th consecutive lactation period of 
over thirty pounds of butter. “Jim” 
Beirmeister '20, former Cornell cow 
statistician (who, Hy Wing claims, 
alienated the affections of GKsta), 
returned to conduct the tests, and, 
despite the recent hot weather 
which prevented pushing Glista by 
heavy feedings, he coaxed her to 
squeeze out more than eighty 
pounds of milk a day. Glista has 
twice produced 100 lbs. a day for 
100 consecutive days and over 100 
Ibs. a day in five different years of 
her life. She celebrates her thir- 
teenth year of a cow’s life as the 
peer of all cows, for no other cow 
ever gave seven consecutive lacta- 
tion period records of over thirty | 
pounds of butter. 








FLIM-FLAMMERS 


Plumbers.” 


Domecon Girls Visit 
New York on Business 





Inspect Everything from Laun- 
dries and Subways to Roof 
Gardens and Shows 


“Cornell Coeds Discover New 
York!” was the way the New York 
papers wrote up the story of the 
twenty-two domecon girls taking 
Institutional Management who vis- 
ited various hotels, markets, res- 
taurants, and laundries in the great 
metropolis during the Spring re- 
cess. To quote the press again, 
“They are sturdy and intelligent 
looking, with conspicuously fresh, 
natural complexions.” The girls 
liked that. It made them feel ag- 
ricultural and rather hygienic, so 
they jammed their umbrellas down 
the necks of the 5th avenue bus 
conductors and, at the call of “low 
bridge’, prostrated themselves un- 
der the seat. 

One of the pleasing features of 
the trip was the welcome tendered 
by the Longshoreman’s Union at 
the Fish Markets. They voiced 
their approval of coeducation, par- 
ticularly the Cornell variety. To 
avoid a riot the coeds made this 
particular tour of inspection rather 
short. 

In general they worked hard, 
putting in longer hours than were 
compatible with numerous. other 
plans, so, when they arrived at a 
theatre after visiting educational 
features from 8 A. M. till 7:30 P. 
M., they felt like true “tired busi- 
ness women.” 

They spent an entire day going 
thru the Hotel Commodore as guests 
of the management, and it is said 
that they sadly depleted a daily 
output of candy at Huyler’s factory. 
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H. Wing, American, Tells 
Of South Sea Trip 


Rejuvenated by Lengthy So- 
journ in Antipodes Where He 
Studies Agriculture 


After an absence of approximate- 
ly eight months, Professor (‘“Hy’’) 
Wing has returned from New Zea- 
land and Australia, brimful of in- 
teresting yarns about the “back 
country.” 

“At no time was I accosted by 
aboriginees or South Sea sirens,” 
says Professor Wing, regretfully. 

Commenting upon his study in 
Australia, he said: 

“The chief occupation in Austra- 
lia is raising sheep for wool and, 
therefore, a distinct and superior 
strain of Merinoes has been devel- 
oped. These are pastured on large 
ranges, fenced in, and patrolled by 
boundary riders comparable to our 
cowboys.” 

Here Professor Wing saw his 
chance to display distinct Ameri- 
canism, so he became a boundary 
rider, “rode range,” ate mutton and 
bread as the general fare, and slept 
in sheet-iron shacks, all of which 
he claims he enjoyed. 

“New Zealand,” he _ said, “is 
more strictly a dairying country, 
the milk products being manufac- 
tured into butter and cheese. The 
weather is so mild that it is not 
necessary to house the cattle—an 
ideal dairy condition from the cost- 
of-production point of view.” 


No Colleges Like Cornell 


Concerning their agricultural ed- 
ucation, Professor Wing said that 
they have but four or five schools 
comparable to our colleges and that 
these have approximately 200 stu- 
dents each, the work consisting of 
three days class room work and 


three days practical work. The 
government runs several experi- 
mental farms on which work is 


done in seed improvement. Agri- 
cultural stations comparable to our 
farm bureaus are established, but 
lack efficient organization. 

Professor Wing said that the An- 
tipodeans displayed much interest 
in our methods of farming, but 
questioned, with red-nosed wonder, 
our survival in such an arid at- 
mosphere of prohibition. 

Leaving Sydney, Australia, March 
30, he arrived at San Francisco 
about the middle of April and then, 
it is reported, it didn’t take him 
very long to reach Ithaca. 


We’re Getting a New Building 


Representatives of the State 
Architect's office visited the college 
Several times this month to confer 
with the University Committee on 
Buildings. Dean Mann and mem- 
bers of the dairy department are 
making the final plans for the re- 
vision of the dairy building and it 
is hoped the contract may be let in 
time to begin construction this sum- 
mer. The new dairy building will 
be located on the site just north of 
the animal husbandry and will face 
west. 
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Mrs. R. B. Hinman 


Mrs. R. B. Hinman, wife of As- 
sistant Professor Hinman of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, died at the City 
Hospital, Sunday morning, May 22, 
after an operation for appendicitis. 
Mrs. Hinman came to Cornell with 
her husband during the Summer of 
1920 when Mr. Hinman assumed | 
his duties in the college, and she} 
had always been active with her 
husband in many of the young peo- 
ple’s activities. Our sincere sym- 
pathies go out to Mr. Hinman in 
this, his period of bereavement. 


Dean Mann Likes Ag College 


Neighbor (Dean) A. R. Mann ’04, | 
declined the offer of the position as 
State Commissioner of Farms and 


Markets, recently offered him by | 
the State Council of Farms and 
Markets. 


“IT am sensible of the opportuni- 


“B. A.” Again the Source 
Of Much Good News 


Reportorial Professor Speaks at 
Editorial Conference—Sees 


Old Cornellians 


Professor Bristow Adams was 
the prineipal speaker at the state- 
wide short course for editors held 
at the University of Minnesota, 
May 5-6-7, attended by editors of 
Minnesota papers desiring confer- 
ences and instruction mainly upon 
editorial policies. Professor Adams 
took part in round-table discussions 


; and, on the second day of the con- 


ference, gave the principal speech 
of the conference: “The Country 
Weekly as a Necessary Element in 
Community Life.” The advance 
program stated, “Professor Adams 





ties and privileges,” stated Dean 
Mann, “which the commissionership 
of farms and markets affords, and 
I am grateful to the members of 
the Council of Farms and Markets 
who felt that I might be able, in 
some degree at least, to discharge 
the responsibilities. I am, however, 
not available for the appointment. 
I know that I should not leave my 
present work, in which the opportu- 
nity for useful public service is 
wide.” 

It is said that before declining 
the position Dean Mann looked at 
the weather map, took a_ short 
walk around the Ag campus, and 
returned joyfully to the office, de- 
termined to stay with us. 


Mrs. Hoover Visits “Dickey” 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover passed thru 
these parts en route to California, 
May 11, and stopped in our midst 
as a guest of Miss Van Rensselaer 
and Miss Rose. “Dickey” Domecon 
entertained her and nonchalantly 
remarks that she told him how she 
raised young Herbert and approved 
of his (Dicky’s) epoch-making his- 
tory. Miss “Van’ and Flora Rose, 
associated with “the Hoovers’ in 
conservation work, and Leland 
Stanford alumni at Cornell, includ- 
ing “Uncle Pete” and his wife (Mrs. 
A. W. Smith), Professor Bristow 
Adams and Mrs. “B. A”’., attended 
a luncheon in honor of Mrs. Hoover. 





Everything Worked Out Fine 


The week of May 22-29 has been 





designated by President Harding as 
forest protection week. The For- 
estry Club is hoping to get motion 
pictures on fire protection and are 
arranging to show them at the 
Strand and the Ag assembly. 


Frigga Fylgae Elections 


Frigga Fylgae, Ag girls’ society, 
elected the following officers for the 
vear 1921-22: President, Miss S. R. 
Merritt ’'22; vice-president, Miss E. 
M. Watson '23; secretary, Miss E. 





S. Roseboom '23; treasurer, Miss R. 
E. Wickes °23; publicity manager, 
Miss R. V. Rice '23; membership 
manager, Miss H. J. Potter ’23. 


has made perhaps as careful a 
study of the problems of the coun- 
try newspapers as any man in 
America, and he has a real mes- 
sage for Minnesota’s editors.’ 

On the third day he spoke upon 
“The Local Weekly as the Best 
Farm. Journal,” and judged the 
Minnesota papers for appearance 
and contents (as he has judged the 
papers of Kansas and New York). 

He saw former Professor W. A. 


Quiets Agitated Alumni 


Riley of entomology and Instructor 
H. H. Knight ’14, both former bug 
chasers at Cornell and keenly in- 
terested in Cornell affairs. They had 
heard that appropriations had been 
curtailed so much that some pro- 
fessors would have to accept re- 
|ductions while others would have 
| to leave. Professor Adams assured 
them that there was nothing in 
such rumors. 


“B.A.” Busts Into Print (Again) 


Professor Bristow Adams is a 
little happier than usual, for the 
Literary Digest for May 7 ran his 
Extension Service News story on 
“Teaching Community Housekeep- 
ing Thru the Home Bureau.” They 
used a large picture, “Check your 
baby here,” showing the Home Bu- 
reau checking service for children 
at fairs, farmers’ weeks and simi- 
lar gatherings. The article shows 
that the Home Bureau is building 
up rural community life thru work 
with school children, teachers, 
community groups, and churches. 


Remember Ship-Yard Racket? 


The Ag college repair gang has 
completed reflooring the east porch 
of Bailey Hall. Something ‘‘killed’’ 
the concrete in the old floor (less 
than a year old)—cause unknown; 
result, leakage into the laboratories 
in the basement. The gang laid a 
new concrete floor with a water- 
proof layer of tar and pitch felt re- 
inforced with wire. It is reported 
that the plant pathologists in the 
basement laboratories have removed 
the umbrellas from their micro- 
scopes and are now studying cactus 
instead of sea weed. 
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Tastes and Flavors 











A lot of young folks are expect- 
ing to leave our community this 
June, of whom many, indeed, may 
return, while the rest will be out 
































out. (We feel quite certain that 
someone will have to volunteer to 
join this third group.) Our depart- 
ing sons and dough-stirrers will 
seatter themselves into many and 
different lands. Assuming, then, 
























































dough, spread over the world, how 
is anyone going to know that the 
men are college students and that 
the doughty stir started in collegi- 
ate circles? It sounds easy but it 
is a sticky proposition. 


















































dough, as it were, we suggest that 
good taste should be the distinctive 




















In the field or the home, taking it 
easy or really working, the college 
man has an eye for values, a dis- 





























ing up decisions, and the good taste 
which sees the fitness of things, 
delicately discriminating good in- 
gredients from bad. 

If you have not appetized your 
good taste yet, you cannot do so by 
attempting to act “collegiate” this 
Summer. Do not take a note book 
























































ging or a bug index for your fishing 




















shall be “plumb forgot” this Sum- 
mer. (Those are sweet words just 
now.) No doubt some half-baked 
































ammonium, sodium, and potassium 
salts are soluble—which proves 
nothing at all, at all. But should 
anyone forget that good taste in 


















































dough thru the roasting to the fin- 
ished pudding—ah, then, alas! he 
may be “collegiate” but he is not 


























that we have college men and} 


Extricating ourselves from the | 


characteristic of the college-bred. | 


to fall asleep with on the hay rig-! 


trips. We all intend that college | 





scientist may actually forget that | 





|} the Cornellians with the out-of- 
| doors bent. These opportunities 








| realizing victory, they deserve the 


|}environment as he has to the one} 
and out graduates, or just out and | | 


signs, all well meant. There is 
plenty of grass, if one must leave 
| our numerous walks, and the spirit 
| of the signs is, “‘walk on the grass— 
not where the grass is worn off.” 
College men _ should be _ original 
enough to strike out across untrod- 
;}den places and avoid falling into 
the beaten path. 


l 
A Word for the Athletes 


The Ag college athletes have 
practically won the intercollege ath- 
letic championship, and, aside from 
the healthy recreation they have 
enjoyed in putting up good fights, 
and the additional satisfaction of 


praise of the college. They have 
rendered us a tangible service. 


And in the Spring... 

Did you ever hike way off on a 
Sunday, perch up on some secluded 
ledge and then find that there were 
a lot of Cornell students hiking #11 
around you? Taughannock Falls, 
Buttermilk Glen, and many other 
such spots are weekly meccas for 


which Cornellians have for refresh- 
ing and valuable trips to spots of 
scenic and scientific interest cannot 
be overemphasized. 


Retreating Richard 

“Dicky” Domecon cannot leave 
without a few tears from our edito- 
rial fountain pen. He was a good 
lad, Dick was, and the source of 
much freak news for this neighbor- 
ly journal. We regret his depar- 
ture, tho we realize that it is nec- 
essary. May he contribute as much 
mirth and experience to his new} 


he is now leaving. 


Be Original 


Our campus is “decorated” with 
many and clever “off the grass” 


| 
| 
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| 
| THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


The Fish Culturists, particularly 
the hard-shelled variety, report a 
recent shortage of crabs in Cayuga 
Lake. 


Professor Everett was unable to 
deliver his famous address on “The 
Odoriferous Structure of Smoke” at 
the journalists’ Delicate Brown 
Roast, May 9, because they don't 
believe in speeches, but, to console 
him, they sang the following trib- 
ute, written by E. D. II: 


(Tune—“Solomon Levy”) 





| Verse: 


My name is George A. Everett; I'm 
known to all the bunch 

As the Prof who likes his pipe bet- 
ter than he likes his lunch. 

I smoke nice, strong tobacco from 
the Adirondacks far, 

But I like it, folks, I like it; and | 
use it, yes, By Gar! 

Chorus: 

Oh, Georgie Everett, smoke your 
darned old pipe; 

Yes, Georgie Everett, be sure and 
have it ripe. 

The girls that hate tobacco will 
sniff around you sure; 

You'll fix ’em, George, you'll fix ‘em, 
with the good old-fashioned cure 

Just fill your furnace up with the 
sturdy knockout drops— 

One whiff will make ‘em feel that 
they need some darn good props 

2nd verse: 

I know the French-Canadians, I've 
hung around them much. 

They smoke the old “tobac’, By 
Gar, and chew the old ‘“None- 
Such”. 

They raise so many children that 
we often wonder how— 

It’s because they smoke tobacco 
that would kill the average cow. 








The Point Beyond Which . . 


Some of our highly respected 


Cornell's famous cows shall graze 


|in peace according to the policy of 
| silence recently enforced by Pro- 


fessor (“Hy’) Wing, our authority 


|}on cowology and pastureation. “Hy” 
|claims that the noisy reports of 


| citizens and some of the old timers | Pistol practice disturbed the milk- 


tinct vertebrate column for back- | 


who renewed acquaintances in these | Pre Pee 
parts last Spring Day were so gol|Glistas. In the future, it is re- 
dern drunk they were nuisances. | ported, Major Christian will remem- 
If a man must drink, say we, let 
him go out back of the barn. It 


ain’t good manners to get drunk be- | 
fore the women folks and especially | 
when we got some out-o’-town girls | 
and grown folks visitin’ us. Most 
of the drinkin’ is jest darn fool 
kids tryin’ to show off, anyway, and | recently received from Oregon. It 


it’s agin law and order, too. 


Ain’t It the Truth?_ 
Throwing a mean dig at the uni-| 


versity “snake” we note that the/| 


verb “to snake” means, in the lat- 


est nautical sense (not the collegi- 


ate “‘wet’’, but the mercantile, ship- 


Ss 


hape, shiver-me-timbers interpreta- 


tion), “to snake” means “to pass | 
small stuff.” Davy Jones, you're a| 


the selection of everything from the wise old sailor! 


college bred. | perating from a recent illnegs. 





producing magnanimity of our 


ber the admonitions of “Hy” Wing 


and conduct silent pistol practice 


The college fish hatchery in Cas- 


cadilla Creek has a new edition of 
trout fry just hatched from wild 
trout eggs which Professor Embody 


|is reported that some rats stole fish 
leggs from the hatching trays and 
that the year-old fingerling trout 
at the station have had their sev- 
eral salt baths as antidote for Ich- 


thyothirius, an affliction of fish 


| cooties, 


“I'm old and bald,” says Betten. 


“My job ain’t all jest settin’, 


My wife has gone 
To domecon 


|“And now my meals I'm gettin,.” 


Neighbor (Doctor) Betten’s wife} “This goes against the grain,” 
is teaching clothing in domecon, re- | muttered the Ag man on the out- 
placing Miss Hunter who is recu-|door lab trip as he hiked across a 


| wheat field. 
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THE COR 


The 
houses. 


best way to learn how to 
Professor Botsford show 


NELL WAY 


build hen-houses is to build hen- 


s the fellows how to put up a pala- | 


tial “Cornell Hen-House.”” (Note the biceps on Schaenen, pretending 
to be working on the already completed front corner. Schaenen 


swings a mean blade on the varsi 


“Doc” Maynard Reports . . . 


After two years of experimenta- 
tion with white rats, Dr. Maynard 
and Mr. Fronda, a graduate stu- 
dent, are publishing a bulletin on 
the results of their investigation, 
dealing particularly with the qual- 
ity of protein in commercial feed- 
ing stuffs, especially in cocoanut oil 
meal. The experiments showed that 
cocoanut meal, with proper supple- 
ments, would produce a high qual- 
ity feed mixture, the cocoanut pro- 
tein being superior to that in corn 
and comparable to that of alfalfa 
meal and kaffir corn. The results 
were obtained by comparing the ef- 
fects on the white rats fed the dif- 
ferent grain proteins as a_ sole 
source of protein in a diet other- 
wise adequate. 

The experiments on the rats 
which have been carried on for the 
past two years by Dr. Maynard 
will be continued. He is now di- 
recting his efforts to determine 
whether or not the vitamine con- 
tent of the cow’s food governs the 
vitamine content of the milk, which 
is one of the chief sources of vita- 
mines in the human diet. No defi- 
nite data has as yet been secured 
on this problem. 


“Dickey” to Bust Out this June 


Diamond Dick, the dear 
of domecon’s doughty 
has decided to depart. 
cepted a position as center of at- 
tention in a well-established New 
York family. He will not stay, no! 
not by a jug-full! 

Dick entered Cornell on April 15, 
1920, a three-weeks-old baby weigh- 
ing eight pounds and three ounces. 
On his first birthday, March 25, 
1921, he weighed twenty-seven 
pounds—a result of eating cereal 
gruel, vegetables (you remember 
the spinach soup), fruit juices 
(especially domecon’s prune juice in 
bond), and his daily quart of milk. 

During the year Dick made re- 
markable progress and his records 
show that during the first three 


delight 
daughters, 
He has ac- 


ty crew.) 


rate of nearly eight ounces a week. 


year, three times his birth weight, 
| which, the domecon department in- 
forms us, is what a proper baby 
should accomplish. 


Kermis Gets New Scenery 


A complete scenic outfit has been 
acquired by the Kermis Committee 
from the former Wharton 
Picture Studio at Renwick 
in the annual production 
Kermis. Heretofore’ the 
Farmers’ Week play has 
rely on the town theatres 
staging. 

Owing to the purchase 
Renwick Estate by the city author- 
ities it became necessary for the 
former studio to be dismantled and 
the equipment sold. After consulta- 
tion with the faculty, the student 


for use 
of the 
annual 
had to 


of the 


was successful in obtaining a com- 
plete outfit of excellent scenery for 
a nominal sum. 


HEB-SA 
| Andrew G. Baldwin, Gardner T. 
| Barker, Robert E. Brown, Richard 


M. Burk, Thomas K. Bullard, Roger 
B. Corbett, James S. Cowan, Wil- 
liam P. Goetz, Henry A. R. Huschke, 
| Walter P. Knauss, William H. La- 


Marshall, Edmond A. 
Jack Pope, Louis A. Zehner. 


HELIOS 


Floyd J. Aber, Ellery R. Barney, 
Fredrick H. Bond, Robert E. Britt, 
Clifford M. Buck, Theodore A. 
Buhl, Irving J. Call, Ray L. Hahn, 
Enmund N. Moot, Joseph P. Morri- 
son, John S. Offenhauser, Richard 
H. Peabody, Lloyd S. Passage, Wil- 
liam O. Skinner, Hubert K. Snively, 
Nathaniel A. Talmadge. Seymour 
M. Vaughn, Theodore M. Warner, 
William C. J. Weidt. 








months he gained in weight at the 


He weighed, at the end of his first 


Moving | 


for the | 


committee entered the market and | 


throp, George P. Lechler, Donald F. | 
Perregaux, | 


| “Hy” Wing the G. of H. at 
Surprise Affair 
| “Hy” Wing was banqueted by the 
! An Hus herd out at the East end of 
| 
| 


the campus, Thursday evening, 
May 12. After imprisoning “Hy” 


on his farm for several unexplain- 
able hours they brought him out to 
the surprise banquet given in honor 
of his safe return from Australia 
and the South Sea sirens. As it 
| happened, this Spring is the forti- 
eth anniversary of “Hy’s” gradua- 
j}tion from Cornell so he was al- 
| lowed to reminisce freely, touching 


|}now and then upon interesting 
| topics. 
| “f kin remember,” said “Hy”, 


“when there was only three depart- 
ments in the Ag college and Doctor 
Roberts was head of all three.” 


Coincident with this banquet a 
staff meeting of the An Hus de- 
partment was held, attended by 


“Hy” Wing, a barn hand, and his 
| wife. 
| 


Several acres of land lying across 
|the road eastward from the new 
| biological field station in Renwick 
| Park have been accepted by the 
trustees of the University as a gift 
|from Mr. Jared T. Newman '75. 
The tract is bounded on the south 
by Pleasant Grove Brook which can 
supply water for use in the biologi- 
cal field station and possibly, in the 
| future, be used in the development 
|of fish ponds. At present this hill- 
|}side is covered with woods and 
flowers and will be kept as a wild- 
life preserve. The land for the old 
field station was the gift of Mr 
Newman in 1907. 


Co-operation among the 
allied interests of the plant 
ogists, entomologists, and certain 
businesses of the country has at 
last been realized in the new Crop 
Protection Institute, in whose or- 
ganization Professor Whetzel of 
Plant Pathology has taken a lead- 
jing part. The movement was 
started several months ago by the 
National Research Council, Wash- 
db. Cc. 


closely 
pathol- 


| ington, 








The Summer Camp required of 
all juniors in Forestry will be 
pitched on the old Cornell camp 


grounds on the Mt. Morris trail at 
Tupper Lake in the Adirondacks in 
Franklin County, the work being 
carried on in the forests belonging 
to the Oval-wood Dish Company 
Professors Recknagel, Bentley, and 
Spring will have charge of the re- 
search and field work which lasts 
from August 20 to September 17. 


The seven-foot flower spike as 
thick as a banana, and the little 
brownish-pink flowerettes on the 
strange plant in the garden south 
|of the CouNTRYMAN office has at- 
| tracted considerable attention from 
the admirers of the Ag college 
flower garden. This plant which is 
bursting forth into high and weird 
blossoms is an Eremus Robusta, 
imported from the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. 


Professor Hazard, 
the faculty, Miss Moses and Miss 
Blinn, alumni, and Catherine Har- 
ris '22, a student of Home Econom- 
ics, were initiated into Omicron Nu. 
Domecon honorary society, Mav 4 


a member of 
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extension 
head of 


DOM ECON 


Miss Canon, assistant 
professor, Prof. Monsch, 
the foods department, and 
Blackmore, head of the clothing 
department, will attend the conven- 
tion of the Home Economics Asso- 


|; June 4, 


Miss | 


ciation at Swampscott, Mass., June | 


27-29. Darn near all the rest of 
the domecon staff will be there non- 
officially. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman, professor 
of Food Chemistry at Columbia 
University and author of 
Products,” visited the Home 


nomics Department the week-end of | 


April 30, and gave several lectures 


| Spring 
| the 


|of fellows and 
“Food | 
Eco- | 


to the students on research work in | 


nutrition, especially about the work 
being done by nutrition 
and experiments which he has per- 
sonally made. 


Professor Lula G. Graves, who 
has been professor of dietatheropy 
for the past three years, will resign 
from the Economics staff July first 
to accept an appointment as super- 
intendent of dietaries and professor 
of dietetics in the training school of 
the Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 
City. 

The state appropriation for bulle- 
tins has been entirely used and the 
college will be unable to issue more 
bulletins until after July 1 


students | 


The girl’s crews are busy rowing 
on Beebe Lake in preparation for 
the inter-class races to be held 
Special interest is being 
taken in athletics this year as the 
Self-Government Association has 
given a silver loving cup to the 
Girl’s Athletic Association, to the 
presented to the class winning the 
athletic championship for the year. 


The varsity and freshman track 
teams have had their training table 
in the domecon cafeteria for the 
season and, judging from 
Penn meet, the food agrees 
with them. They are a noisy bunch 
every week or so 
they feel that they have wind 
enough to sing out a few songs or 
have some stunts by the _ back- 
ward (?) men. The weight throw- 
ers, high jumpers, milers, and 
sprinters, all eat practically the 
same kind of food. 


Misses Ella Day ’21, Ruby Odell 
*21, and Flita Huff ’21, have been 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi, 
sity honorary society. 

Professors Rose and Monsch, who 
were members of Phi Kappa Phi at 
Kansas University, have been 
formally elected to membership in 
the Cornell Chapter. 

Leslie Card ’14, Frank Lathrop, 
Carl Muesebeck, and Laurence Nor- 
ton, instructors; and Harry Ruehe, 
Louise Solberg, Richard White, and 
Thomas Wolfe, graduate students, 
were also initiated into this honor- 
ary society, May 3. 





Univer- | 


Twenty-five students taking An 
Hus 12, “meat and meat products,” 
made the required inspection trip to 
the stock yards and packing houses 
at Buffalo, May 9-10, accompanied 
by Mr. Knapp, the instructor. They 
visited the stock yards, wheré they 
learned the methods of grading live 
stock, and then inspected the Klinck 
packing house and the New Eng- 
land plant, where they noted the 
methods of grading the pressed car- 
ecasses of beef. At the Jacob Dold 
plant, the largest in Buffalo, they 
were able to study the industry at 
its highest efficiency, noting espe- 
cially the inspection of diseased ani- 
mals. The students were guests of 
the management for lunch, after 
which they just about wrecked the 


| factory recreation room. 


Professor Hosmer intends to sail 
for Europe about July 1 and spend 
his sabbatic leave studying forestry 
work especially in England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, and Switzer- 
land. <As he will not return until 
January, Professor Collingwood will 
take his classes during the Fall 
term. 


Professor Buckman, who is on 
sabbatic leave, rewriting the 
Lyon, Fippin, and Buckman text on 
Soils. This revised work will be 
published this Summer. 


is 


“Walker's Place’ 


UNIVERSITY STATIONERY STORE 


Best Kodak Finishing on the Hill. 


422 Eddy Street 
STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES 


Come in and get acquainted. 
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REPUBLIC INN 


FREEVILLE, N. Y. 


Make your reservation for Rooms for 


Commencement Week NOW 


Parties, Dinners and Dancing 


a Specialty 


Work Done Over 


Summer 


At Special Prices 


Let Me Measure You for 
Suit 
———— Overcoat or 
aor ppt ip chen ver | | Drese Clothes 


livery cars. And the low rates we 


charge add further to the satis- Have New Garments 
faction to be obtained. No need :n the Fall 
to wait for the street car and put in the Fa 
up with delays and jams. We take 
you right to your door in comfort, ZACK DUTKY 
with no loss of time. 

LANG’S GARAGE 316 College Ave. 
Cadillac Livery Service Dial 2778 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 





“We Treat Your Linen White” 


COLLECTIONS DAILY 
SERVICE PROMPT 
MENDING FREE 


STVDENT 
LAVNDRY 
AGENCY 


413 COLLEGE AVENUE 
Phone 2023 
A. R. NOLIN, ’21 RR. B. PATCH, ’22 





















































The Engravings in 
The Countryman 
are made by the 

Ithaca Engraving Co. 


_ First, National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





Commercial Photugraphers, De- 
signers, Photo-Engraved plates 
in one or more colors for all 
Printing Purposes, Electrotypes, 
Advertising. 


We have earned a reputation for 
excellence of workmanship, time 
ot delivery, and price. 
ARTISTIC SKILFUL 
COMPETENT 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 






















PETER SCUSA 


MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
405 College Ave. Phone 2272 


Most Up-to-Date 
Shoe Shop in the City 


Work called for and returned 





Protect Your Cloth- 
ing from Moths 


By hanging them in Wayne’s 
cedared paper wardrobe bags. 
We also have cedar chips, moth 
balls and other moth extermina- 
tors for the clothes you pack 
away. 


The Hill Drug Store 
C. W. DANIELS 


Pharmacist 


328 College Avenue Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


For the Farm 


Our stock of Farm Drugs and 
Preparations is very complete, be- 
cause we are favored with an ex- 
tremely large Rural trade that has 
been won by keeping what is 
wanted, and by prompt, courteous 
service. During the busy season 
let us supply your medicinal needs 
by Parcel Post. 


Have you tried our Sheep Pow- 
der? 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 
126 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Eyeglass Insurance 
A New and Valuable Service for the 
Protection of our Customers. 


For the small fraction of the value of 
your glasses we will issue to you N. O 
S. C. Lens Insurance Card, good for one 
year anywhere. 

If your ‘glasses break within the year: 
you may present your N. O. S. C. card 
to us and your broken lenses will be 
replaced without charge. 


Insure your glasses now—be- 
fore they break 
Call and let us explain 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y 


Authorized N. O. S.C. 
Lens Insurance Ser- 
vice Station 


‘*We grind our own 
lenses”’ 


Service 


Satisfaction 


cn ™ 
i > 


SZ 


= 


Shortest Mileage 


BETWEEN 


Ithaca and Auburn 


DR. LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


In his latest books, ‘“The Holy Earth,”’ 
“Universal Service,’’ and ‘‘What is De- 
mocracy,’’ presents some new, interest- 
ing and practical suggestions for the 
betterment of rural and urban, national 
and international problems leading to a 
true and lasting democracy. 

Press Comments:— 


“The Book (Universal Service) is so 
sound, wise, and simply written that it 
ought to have at least a million readers, 
if that could be managed. It would do 
an incalculable amount of good if it 
could be made a textbook in schools 
and colleges until its ideas can be even- 
tually put into operation.’’—N.Y.Times. 

“Mr. Bailey’s book (What is Democ- 
racy) is most suggestive. Every page 
opens up new avenue for thought that 
lead to ideals of service and true citizen 
ship.””—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

‘- ‘The Holy Earth’—a book which I 
wish every farmer could read and keep 
handy to refer to often.’’—Southern 
Agriculturist. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Have You a Dairy, an Orchard, 
a Garden, a Home? 


Do you know the modern methods as taught today? 


We have a list of practical 


Agricultural Books 


Covering all phases and problems of life and work on the 
farm, which we post you for the asking 


The Corner Bookstore, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 





Are You Prepared for Warm 
Weather? 


LET US OUTFIT YOU 
















STRAW HATS 
GOLF SUITS 


SILK HOSE 
SOFT SHIRTS 


WHITE TROUSERS 
SOFT COLLARS 













OW about an easy breezy PALM BEACH SUIT? 
There's a certain satisfaction in knowing that while 
you're cool you're well dressed. 


STETSON and BOSTONIAN OXFORDS 
SENIORS’ MIDDY SUITS 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
The Home of Hart Schaffner 27 Marx Clothes 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Ask us any questions 
about your feeding 
problems. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you with Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed, tell us 
who and where he is. 
Write today to Corn 
Products Refining 
Company, Feed De- 
partment, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 


“FF EED U. P — What 


This Means to Every Dairyman 


ITE first flush of grass, and 
the way cows avail them- 
selves of it.tempts many dairy- 
men to reduce the amount of 
feed at this time of the year. 
This is the wise thing to 
do. but for a short time only. 
Start feeding again lightly 
after the first: flush of grass, 
or your cows will shrink to 
such an extent that they will 
not come back strong for the 
fall work. 
If you feed Buffalo Corn 


Gluten Feed. with a fair 


amount of mill feed, your 
cows should give from three 
to four pounds of milk per 
pound of grain fed. 


Your herd needs Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed—in sum- 
mer as well as in winter— 
in order to make it a real 
source of profit to you. 


You cannot afford to over- 
look these facts. or neclect to 
take a broad view of the cost 
and return from your herd. 
Then you will order Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 


Chicago 





Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


(Formerly known as the Cleveland Tractor) 
- 
> 


4 


Why the Cletrac Sinys on Top 


Try to push a loaded wheelbarrow through soft plowed ground. 
You have to exert every ounce of your strength. The wheel 
sinks in deeper and deeper until you are finally “stuck” and have 


to take off the load. 


But lay a plank over the same soft ground and you can roll = pushing a hate 
the same wheelbarrow over it with the same load with almost no through soft soilisalmost an 


impossible job. The wheel}; 
effort at all. sinks in and gets stuck. 


It was the plank that made the difference. Its broad, flat 
surface distributed the weight of the load so that there was very 
little pressure at any one point. 


And right there you have the principle back of the Cletrac 
Tank-Type Tractor. It runs on broad, flat, metal tracks which 
reduce the weight per square inch to but 4% pounds. 


The Cletrac stays on top, doesn’t mire or dig in and puts all of 
. . Lay a track of boards 
its power into pull. over the qroned and yen 
can roll along easily 


Because the Cletrac works so efficiently on soft ground it is the enough. 
ideal tractor to fit the seed bed as well as to plow and its com- 
pact, economical power is available for all sorts of farm work, 
every day in the year. 
Free Tractor Book 

Write for our illustrated 

Tre Cleveland Tractor book Selecting Your 

” Tractor’’ which is a 


° practical treatise on 
Cleveland, Ohio S eaa ieee 


The largest producers of tank-type tractors in the world 


The Atkinsen Press, ithaca, N. Y. 





